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OUR NATIONAL a RATS IN THE 


STAC 
By Wiz11am Howirr. 


An old farmer, one John Bull, talking over the hedge 
of his rick-yard to his neighbour, expressed great alarm 
at a rumour which had reached him, through an old sol- 
dier who lived on his pension in the village, that incen- 
diaries were meaning to come and burn down his corn- 
stacks. He declared that he must apply to the magis- 
trates to have the yeomanry ready to keep the rogues in 
awe, and to send him a detachment of police to guard 
his rick-yard. 

“Make yourself easy on that account,” replied his 
neighbour over the hedge, himself also a farmer, “ for 
the yeomanry and the police would saddle the parish 
with a heavy debt, and, to say the truth, the danger to 
your stacks is of another kind. The rats are in them 
by hundreds, and if you don’t thrash ’em out, it will be 
of little consequence how soon they may be burnt down. 
Thrash out your ricks, neighbour, and then you'll save 
your corn both from rats and incendiaries.” 

John Bull took the advice, found a legion of rats that 
had already made dreadful havoc in the heart of his 
stacks, and conveying his corn to market, heard no 
more of the incendiaries, who were believed to have 
existed nowhere but in the old soldier’s brain, who was 
getting superannuated, and talked in his sleep. 

The war-cry of the last few weeks raised by a certain 
old soldier who lives on his pension at Hyde-park Corner, 
has every day reminded us of the village John Bull. 
Let the John Bull look to it, and do like the honest 
farmer, for the danger is the same, and the remedy is 
thesame. The fou of the cry of invasion has been suffi- 


ciently shown by a variety of the ablest journals in the 
couatry; we need not, therefore, go far into that part 
of the question, but the roguery of the cry wants yet 


more fully demonstrating. We are now quite satisfied 
of the self-evident truth of the fact that our alarmist is 
lie the old woman in the nursery song— 


“‘ There was an old woman, God help her! 
Who lived in a hovel of dirt, 
She dreamed that thieves came to rob herand skelp her, 
And she cried out before she was hurt. 
Poor old woman, God help her! 


Every man is quite satisfied that while we have been 
accusing the French of designs upon us, they have been 
thinking more of what they shall do with Abd-el-Kader, 
and busying themselves with plans of reform of their 
own grievances. We have been reckoning without our 
host; counting our Gallic chickens before they are 
hatched; begging the French to come and invade us, 
whether they are inclined for it or not, and poor old 
Wellington—there could be no stronger proof of his 
superannuation, of lis being no longer the prudent 
general that he was—has been obiigingly informing them, 
of all our weak points, and of the best way of getting 
to London with the least loss of time and labour. 

Every body is quite satisfied too, with the plain fact, 
that before the French invade us they must put their 
army in motion ; that this will not be done without a 
good deal of stir and observation in France—and that 
all this stir and observation is not likely quite to escape 
the vigilance of our Government, or our journals. We 
have such things as a numerous embassage, consuls, 
agents, correspondents of newspapers daily on the alert 
for news, and daily writing thence ; besides merchants 
and proprietors of railway shares, and their employés 
and agents all on the gui vivé about their interests, 
besides hundreds and thousands of English subjectsliving 
in the chief cities of France, who in case of a war 
must cut and run. Out of ail these sourcesit is rather 





likely that we should hear something of any preliminary 
preparations for so important a thing as the invasion of 
England, a thing not attempted for these ages past, and 
which Buonaparte with all his talent, power, almost 
universal victory, and with the most burning desire to 
conquer us—dared not undertake. It is rather likely 
that before such an army invaded our coast we should 
find an army somewhere, and a navy too to receive it. 
It is scarcely probable that our men of war would all 
contrive to get out of the way at such a crisis, and like 
ordinary police, not to beableto be found when they were 
wanted. Let us see the French once on the water before 
weare seriously alarmed, and before we accuse our 
navy and ourarmy, towhom we pay twenty millions a year, 
of doing what they never yet did on any far less emer- 
gency than the invasion of their native land,—deserting 
their posts, and showing the white feather. 

The French once on land! Could such a thing be— 
why the poor old soldier at Hyde-park Corner must 
have no knowledge of Englishmen if he does nct know 
that every man in the country would spring up a sol- 
dier ; every gun, pike, pitch-fork and poker would be 
converted into a weapon ; from behind every hedge and 
out of every window, would pour forth the hail of death 
upon the invader. 
for the ten hour’s lease of any Frenchman’s life belong- 
ing to such an invading army. Let any one recollect 


thenational furor on thethreat of Buonaparte’sinvasion. | 


The enrolling of volunteers, the spirit that burned and 
boiled in every bosom, from Land’s-end to John 
o’Groat’s ! 
up the turnip-lantern scarecrow of invasion, and has 
called out all the defensive force that is necessary,—the 
Brook-green volunteer. 
very different things to an English invasion.—Louis 
Philippe knows it—the meetings all over the country for 
Radical Reform tell it him; he has too much at stake to 
risk any such foolish 
France will find enough to do at home in the unusual 
ferment and commotion that will follow as an immediate 
consequence. 

Besides this, the merchants, manufacturers, and pro- 
prietors of railways and other public works in France, 
would do on such an occasion, a8 they did on the very 
last menace of a breach with England, hurry to the 
capital with petitions and memorials against so prepos- 
terous, wicked, and suicidal a thing as war with Great 


Britain—the certain ruin of them and of-millions of | 


their fellow subjects. 


What then is the real cause of this war-cry in En- | 


gland? The matter is no mystery—it lies plain and 


open to the day-light; no child can be so childish, 10 | 


fool so foolish as not to observe it. It is simply 


this.—There are at the War-office some 20,000 applica: | 


tions for commissions that no commissions can be found 
for. 


ing feeling in Europe. We have not sent out ou 


soldiers to butcher ourcontinental neighbours and get | 
butchered themselves. The breed of butchers, therefore, | 
has grown excessively, and they long to be at work. | 
The old butchers sit idle at home, except such as We | 
send out to butcher the East Indians and Chinese, and | 


the sucking butchers are growing numerous. All over 


the country the aristocracy who used to find a fine vent | 


for their surplus progeny in the great European slaugh- 
terhouse, don’t know what to do with their children. 
All civil offices, commissionerships, and what not, all 
peaceable professions are full, the church has more 


parsons than preachers, more expectants than livings— | 


and therefore, the only chance is to raise the cry 0 
wolf, and get a militia and other soldiery on foot. In 


short, the Rats are in the Stack, and much as they get to | 


devour, cry “ more ! more!” find their numbers rapidly 
increasing, and want to extend their ravages. 
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The French are dreaming of | 
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| 
There lies the real danger ! that is the real cause of this | Mini1oNs, and for the past quarter, of nearly 4 iLLI0N 
outcry! We agree with the old Duke so far, that there | axp a quarrer, that we are asked to burden ourselves, 
is imminent danger, and more—that there is need of| with at least half a million a year more for National 


war; But the danger is not from without, but from | Defences! 


Why, the poor old Duke must be haunted 


within—not from the French but the Normans. There | with all the apparitions of the armies that he has slain in 


is need of war, but war of another kind and directed 
The enemy is already in the 
camp—the plunder is going on. The rats are in the 
stack—the old Aristoc-Rats who, since the Norman in- 
vasion, in increasing numbers and ever growing auda- 
city, have been tugging at the vitals of John Bull. 

We are tempted here, like Abernethy, to say to all 
those credulous patients who can imagine that their dis- 
ease is the fear of invasion—‘‘ Read my book’’—Read 
“John Hampden’s History of the Aristocracy;”* and 
learn what it is that ails you. See there the fearful 
exposée of the English Aristocracy, which from age to 
age has been extending its places and its power till it 
has swallowed up your whole constitution, Crown, 
Church, State, Colonies, Offices, and Taxes; has swamped 
your commerce, ruined your manufacturing system, re- 
duced your population to beggary, overwhelmed you 
with a debt which is sinking you in national perdition, 
and raising all other nations on your ruins. 

That is what you should look at: that is what you 
have to fear. With such stagnation in your trade, such 
distress in your manufacturing districts; such bank- 
ruptcy amongst your merchants, and starvation amongst 
your people, as never were known before, you are 
coolly asked to plunge yourselves once more into war 
that your vultures may flesh their beaks. There are so 
many younger sons unprovided for in that class’ that 
“cannot dig, aud who to beg are ashamed,’”’ that your 
property and persons are to be still further invaded. 
They ask you to revive that war-spirit that you are 
every day so wisely, so religiously, growing out of, 
to renew all these jealousies with France which have 
caused a rain of blood from age to age, and cursed you 
with the heaviest debt and the proudest aristocracy 
which ever cursed any nation, They ask you to give 
up your persons and your purses, your businesses, and 
your fire-sides, the society of your wives and children, 
to become once more the mechanical marching machines 
of despotism—the green geese driven to market by those 
who never either reared, lodged, or fed you. 

My good fellow countrymen, I think you are grown 
somewhat more rational than that—I think you have 
something better todo. Do you want a ballotting for 
the militia again? Do you want to be marched off 
from your homes, your Jooms, your spades, or your 
shops, to lounge in barracks and polish belts with pipe- 
clay, or to have your money taken for substitutes. Now 
that is precisely what this poor old duke is asking for. 
This poor old man is either a willing tool or an unhappy 
dupe of the aristocracy. He knows as well as we do 
that we already pay TWENTY MILLIONS FOR OUR MILITARY 
anp Navas EsTABLISHMENT, while the whole civil go- 
vernment of the country costs but Six Mrxxions! If 
TwENTY MILLIONS A YEAR is not enough to defend 
this country, in the name of common sense what will 
be? If we pay more than three times the amount of 
all our civil Government for soldiers and sailors, and 
they are not enough to defend us, it is high time that we 
adopted Cobden’s notion, and reduced our establish- 
ments and expenses altogether, and trusted to God, and 
the common interests of mankind. 

But let it be remembered that it is in the midst of un- 
exampled distress, scarcity of money, and with a revenue 
showing a deficiency for the past year of upwards of Two 





* A Popular Iistory of the English Aristocracy. By John 
Hampden, jun, Published by Effingham Wilson, Royal Ex- 





former days, and fancies that they are arising to invade 
us. We shall have to publish the account of another 
Haunted licuse, that at Hyde Park Corner, and itsaged 
and afflicted occupant. 

Now, does it never occur to you, that there is still an- 
other object in this cry of invasion? If you look at the 
condition of both England and Ireland, if you see the 
imperative necessity of immediate and able measures 
for domestic relief and retrenchment, does it not strike 
you that the alarm is one of those delusions which are 
employed to divert your attention from the real evil 
and the demand of a remedy, to an imaginary one? Is 
not this cry of invasion merely a ruse to get over the 
session and the winter once more with empty talk in- 
stead of wise, prompt, and statemanlike measures ? 

But let us at length answer to the war-cry! Let us 
have war, but not with the French. Let us thrash cut 
our stacks, and squander the rats while we have any 
corn left. In other words, let us put a stop by one bold 
prompt, and universal movement to the system of prof- 
ligate waste and corruption that is going on at home. 
Sixteen years of the Reform Bill, which was to have done 
such wonders, which was to have originated such 
sweeping retrenchments, such active measures for trade 
—and what is our condition ? Every year our distress 
deepening, our trade perishing, our workhouses full, our 
ledgers loaded with catalogues of bankruptcy; and our 
government standing stock-still in the possession of all 
the unabated places, pensions and sinecures, which they 
denounced as so atrocious when in the hands of others. 

We want a militia, indeed! It should bea n:oral 
force militia ballotted out of every class, grade, and 
school of reformers, to march down on this citadel of do- 
mestic corruption, and throw it open to the light of day. 
Englishmen should cure themselves of this dreadful 
cacoethes loquendi ; which has got such hold on them. 
They have talked long enough of their grievances, they 
should come toaction-——they should shew the same front 
that they did for the Reform Bill, now for a better 
cause,—for a thorough Parliamentary and Government 
Reform,—a complete sweeping out of the Augean stable 
of corruption. If that be not soon done, the mass of the 
people reduced to wretchedness and despair, will be like 
the ass in the fable. They will, when told of invasion, 
ask whether the enemy can increase their burdens or di- 
minish their food any more than their present masters, 
and will be indifferent to whom rules them. Till this is 
done, till Reformers really unite and force on retrench- 
ment, and the entire freedom of trade—till parliamenta- 
rians shorten their speeches and lengthen their demands 
—till we thrash out our stacks and squander the rats, we 
shall never be free from fresh demands upon our purses 
and our patience—nor from danger of real war, that our 
authoritic leeches and vampires may live. 

We are glad to see the Peace Society taking the field 
against this artful and interested cry of invasion—we 
give their address in the Record. But let every real 
Reformer take the field too. Let there be meetings in 
every town and village to remonstrate against any in- 
crease of our military expenditure, and demand the ful- 
filment of the pledges of the Whigs for retrenchment in 
every department of the state. ‘I'o that we must come, 
and the sooner the better. The truth can be no longer 
concealed, that there is no remedy for the distress and 
ruin that every year sink the nation deeper and deeper, 
but a prompt, sweeping, and unflinching reform in our 
taxation, representation, and commercial code. We 
must take off the restrictions from our trade, and put 
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them upon our rulers. Let those who will not work, be 
they of what class they may, be refused relief either 
fromthe parish or the nation. Let all blood-thirstyness 
nurtured in idleness be cured by the reduction to low 
diet, and the offer of a spade and mattock to win 
honest bread with. The most dangerous enemies are 
notoriously those of a man’s own house. All we want 
is union and resistance to them. Till then we are every 
day and every hour suffering from invasion—invasion of 
our rights, of our property, of our profits, and our per- 
sons; and the real object of a militia, which can be of 
no use against the French, may, in the moment that we 
may be roused to seek redress from our own misrulers, 
be only discovered too well. 


—>—- 
KING PENGUIN, 

A Lrecrenp or THE Soutu Sea IsLezs. 
By R. H. Horne. 


Cuapter I. 


Percy JonnsTone was the only son of an English 
merchant, and had just left school full of all manner of 
desire to see the world and make his fortune. His fa- 
ther was rich; but Percy had a great notion that he 
should like to make his own way in life, and show his 
friends what he would have done if his father had been 
a poor man. 

His father commended this feeling of independent ac- 
tion and industry in his son; he nevertheless wished 
that Percy would at once go to work in his counting- 
house under his own eye. But Percy had read many 
delightful books of voyages and travels—those of Bruce 
and Humboldt, Captain Cook, and Belzoni, and Gulli- 
ver, and Sinbad ;—and _ he had also heard many extra- 
ordinary stories related by captains of merchant-ships 
who sometimes dined at his father’s house. He longed 
to goto sea. His pen was assiduous in the counting- 
house, while his thoughts were wandering far away. 

Perceiving this, his father consented that he should 
make one voyage, in order to ascertain if it was a real 
wish and aptitude for a nautical life, or only a romantic 
fancy. ‘“‘ ‘That you may have a true experience,”’ said 
his father, ‘‘ I cannot agree to your going merely as a 
passenger: you must be instructed on board in all the 
duties of a sailor.’? Percy consented with alacrity, 
and in a few weeks he went to sea in one of his father’s 
vessels, bound for Monte Video and Rio de Janeiro. 

Many are born who have a passion for a sea-life until 
they try it. Some like it after trial; but they are very 
few indeed. To love a sea-life, you should be born at 
sea, or else take to it so very young, that you have 
scarcely time to know what a shore life is. Percy was 
seventeen years of age before he had been three weeks 
at sea; he found that it did not suit him at all; and at 
the end of six weeks. he made up his mind that he would 
never be a sailor. 

After Percy had recovered from sea-sickness, and 
could endure a gale of wind without many qualmy sen- 
sations, he still found the greatest difficulty in keeping 
awake during the night-watch, especially the midwatch. 
Week after week passed, and it was just the same. He 
continually crept under the lee of one of the deck-boats 
to sleep. as he could not hold his head up from fatigue 
and drowsiness. This being soon found out, he was 
obliged to find another place. Again and again his re- 
treats were discovered, till one night when the vessel 
was running fast before the wind, he got out into one 
of the quarter boats, which are slung at a ship’s sides, 
in doing which he missed his hold, and fell overboard, 





He had learned to swim at school, and quickly rose to 
the surface. The ship, however, was by this time be- 
yond the reach of his voice, which was lost amidst ihe 
sound of the winds. 


Oh, what wild anguish it was for poor Percy John- | 


stone to see the ship sail away into the darkness, deaf to 
all his cries; Here we must leave this unfortunate youth 
who would “ go to sea;”’ and while he is struggling in 
the waves for his life, yet not knowing in what direc- 
tion to make his efforts, we must say a few words about 
one of the islands of the South Atlantic Ocean, called 
South Orkneys. 

This island, like many others of its class, is considered 
to be uninhabited. But that is a mistake. It is in- 
habited by a large colony of Penguins, as fine a race of 
bird-people as any in the world. They are wonderfully 
active, intelligent, and aecomplished. Their abilities 
are displayed, not only in the air and the water, but 
upon the earth. They fly well; they swim and dive to 
admiration ; and they always walk bolt upright. Their 
personal appearance, in the way of feather fashion, is 
most cleanly and peculiar. They invariably wear very 
long and very white pinafores, tied across the breast 
with black strings; and the sleeves of their coats—com- 
monly called wings—are also black. Upon this island 
they lead an industrious and satisfactory life, passing 
their time chiefly in fishing, or else in walking about the 
rocks, and staring at things in general. They dwell in 
peace and excellent social arrangements under the mild 
sway of a sagacious and public-spirited King. 


Cuapter II. 


One morning at day-break, as King Penguin was lead- 
ing his bird-people over the rocks, by way of a march 
before breakfast—perhaps also with some thoughts of 
finding a breakfast—he descried an object at a distance 
over the sea. ‘‘ Weeguim squawk squee!’’ cried all the 
youngest and least experienced Penguins, which in Pen- 
guin-language signifies, “‘ What wonderful, odd thing do 
we behold!’ “ It is a floating nest, ’’ replied the King, 
with that calmness which characterizes great experience 
and wisdom, “and what you imagine to be many 
wings flying over each other, are in truth impostor- 
wings fastened upon tall bare trees. _ These nests I have 
often seen before upon the water ; they are called ships, 
aud belong to a race of birds called men.’’ On receiv- 
ing this piece of information, all the young penguins 
flapped their little black wings, and cried out ‘* Pshew 
squee—is that all!” 

“But what do I behold!” exclaimed King Penguin, 
‘one of the bird-men has surely fallen out of the nest, 


and is flapping upon the waves yonder! Surely it must — 


be so—the floating nest has swiftly sailed away, perhaps 
unconscious of its loss. Or have they sent him to do 


us some mischief with a pop bang? I have heard of such , 


things. 


“Why comes he hither?” cried all the young pen- ! 


guins. 


“Does he bring a pop-bang under his wing, I won- | 


” 


der, ’’ said all the elder Penguins. 
‘**T donot think so,” said the King. 


“Is he good to eat?” cried all the young penguins, | 


flapping their little black wings. 


** Silence!’ exclaimed the King. Whereupon all the | 
young penguins looked down at their toes, or hid their 


long noses in their white breast feathers. 


Of course, every one who reads this, guesses that it _ 


must be poor Percy Johnstone, concerning whom King 
Penguin and his people are making all these specula- 
tions. It was indeed the unfortunate youth, who once 
felt quite a passion for a sea-life—and who had had 
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quite enough of it. He was quite exhausted with 
swimming, but the waves bore him onwards towards the 
island, and with a few final efforts he reached it with- 
out injury, except a few bruises. He rested a little 
while to recover himself, and then began slowly to 
climb up the rocks. 

On reaching the upper ledge of the first mass of rough 
stones half covered with sea weed, and clinging sea- 
shells, he suddenly paused in astonishment at the 
scene which gradually developed before him. Winding 
round a corner of a sort of uneven pathway, or long 
ledge from the upper rocks, to about midway from the 
summit and the sea below, a strange train of creatures 
now made its appearance. They marched in Indian 
file—one by one, and bolt upright. They were about 
the size of immense geese, but appearing much longer, 
in consequence of their upright attitnde, and certainly 
far more stately and imposing. They had long white 
bodies, with little black flappers at their sides, and a 
black ring, which looked like a ribbon or a necklace, 
round each of their tall white necks. The train was 
led by one larger than the rest, who walked with a 
more commanding and gawky dignity than the rest,and 
had upon his head an additional tuft of feathers, like a 
crown. One by one, down they came, along the slant 
ledge of the rocks, the whole of which they occupied 
from one end to the other, fronting the sea. They then 
stopped; some of them conversing with each other by 
gesticulations—and the younger ones al! staring at the 
newly arrived stranger, while the elder ones looked at 
the sea down the sides of their long noses, affecting not 
to notice him. 

Poor Percy Johnstone remained, as well he might, in a 
state of utter astonishment. What to do, or say, or 
think, he did not know. Meantime the bird-people con- 
tinued their staring, and gesticulations, and the sound of 
various short colloquies was now heard to take place 
between them. 

“ He certainly is come to do us a mischief of some 
kind,” exclaimed several of the younger penguins. 
“ He has a tender appearance, but we must look sharp 
after him,”’ saying which, they whetted their bills upon 
the edge of the rock. 

“T have seen birds suddenly killed,’ said an old 
penguin, ‘‘ when those who committed the crime, were 
as quiet beforehand as that thing down there.” 

King Penguin now advanced in front of all his people. 
He resolved to risk everything for the general safety. 
He accordingly flew down, and perching upon the point 
of a rock within a few feet of the rock to which Percy 
Johnstone.was clinging, he exclaimed with an air of calm 
resolution— 

“ What is your business here ?”’ 

“If you please, Mr. Penguin, I have xo business 
here,” answered Percy. “I fell overboard, and only 
came to your island, because I could see no other place 
to land upon, to save myself from drowning.”’ 

“ What,” said the King, ‘‘ cannot men live in the 
water, as well as upon the rocks ?” 

“No, sir,” said Percy, ‘‘ not without a ship.” 

“Poor creatures,” said the King; ‘‘ what can you do 
for yourself here ?”’ 

“Nothing, Mr. Bird, nothing whatever, that I can see. 
In fact, I shall be done for, if I do not soon get some 
little assistance.” 

“‘ What do you mean, Mr. Man?” said the King. 

“ Why, that I shall be starved—indeed I shall.” 

“Oh!” cried the King, ‘‘ you want something to eat, 
and you come here with a pop-bang hidden under the 


| water somewhere, to knock down one of my people for 


your breakfast.” 
“No, no—indeed, Mr. Bird, I do not think of such a 





thing. I have no gun with me, I am sorry to say. All 
I want, is a little harmless food.” 

‘** Worms, then ? or shell-fish ?” 

‘*T should prefer shell-fish. But first, I must get into 
some place of safety, for here I am in danger of falling 
into the water every minute.” 

“An impostor!’* cried the voice of one of the pen- 
guins above, upon the ledge of rock. 

** Ask him what has become of all his feathers?” 
sg a very young penguin, from the farthest end of the 
rock. 

“ Silence!” exclaimed the King; “ the stranger shall 
be well received. He comes to do us no harm, and is 
himself in distress. 


Cuapter III. 


Nothing could exceed the kindness of King Penguin 
to the forlorn young gentleman, who when he was at 
home by the fire, used to be mad for a sea life. Oh, how 
different are some things to what one fancied. What 
would he now have given to have been at home, and 
working hard at book-keeping, or anything else. Cold 
shell-fish, salty and raw, was this food for the son of an 
opulent English merchant ? 

Nevertheless, as we said before, King Penguin was 
extremely kind and attentive to the sad youth. He 
placed at his disposal all the comforts and luxuries the 
isle afforded. He had led Percy up the rocks, by the 
most approved Penguin pathways—iad shown him the 
most sheltered cavern, with one large crack down the 
middle, commanding a jine sea view, and a whistling 
breeze, quite bracing, and had brought him, with the 
prompt assistance of several experienced birds, the most 
soft and unctuous sea-weed for a bed, all nice and fresh 
from the slippery rocks. He showed him a clear spring 
of fresh water, that rippled down from a dark rock, like 
melted silver and melted glass, and having a strong me- 
dicinal flavour of iron, and other brackish bitterness, 
which King Penguin declared to be exquisite, also good 
for the Penguin constitution. He next showed Percy a 
natural basin in the rocks a little way off, filled by 
another spring, where he said he could have a bath when 
he liked. It was dark at the bottom, with a great num- 
ber of leeches, who lived there, ‘‘ but we don’t mind 
them,” said the King, “ they can’t easily get through 
our feathers.” 

“Gracious heavens!’ exclaimed Percy, “‘ I’m not a 
Penguin, but of the man kind.” 

“True, true,” said the King, “I forgot. You can 
then go down to the sea to bathe and swim, and you 
will soon learn to dive well enough to catch your own 
dinner for yourself. To be sure, you must have your 
eyes about you, that you are not caught and eaten your- 
self, as there are a few sharks, who now and then favour 
us with their society. But a good blow beneath the 
water with webbed feet and wings, simultaneously, 
always gives one a good start, and in most cases secures 
an escape to the rocks.” 

“ Alas!” cried Percy, “I pray you once more to 
remember that I am a man, and not a bird. I have no 
feathers to resist and perplex the insinuating leeches, 
no webbed feet, or wings to give me a good start under 
the water, when I see a frightful shark wanting a dinner. 
Remember, sir, that 1am no Penguin, but an unfortu- 
nate merchant’s son—I mean, the unfortunate son of 
an English merchant. Would that I were a penguin! 
under your Majesty’s wise and amiable reign, I should 
then be happy, upon these wet rocks, and eat my raw- 
fish with a thankful relish, instead of being the miser- 
able, and I fear ungrateful, dog that I am.” ° 

“ Be comforted,” said the King; ‘‘I perceive some 
reason in what you say. We are not the same sort of 
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creatures. Name your chief grievance, perhaps some- 
thing may be done.” 

“T think,” said Percy, “I should be much more 
comfortable if my fish were not raw, my bed not wet, 
and that the fresh water I drink, was destitute of the 
high flavour your Majesty so esteems.”’ 

The King considered the case for some time. A dry 
bed, and a different spring of water, were easily found, 
but the suggestion of hot fish confounded him. He 
made numerous inquiries on the subject of cooking. 
When it was all over, he shook his head; he agreed, 
however, to provide his visitor with some pieces of dry 
wood, and two flints, as he had requested. 

When these were procured, the king and all his bird- 
people assembled round Percy tosee what he would 
do. How he was to make fish hot by means of sticks 
and stones, they could not imagine. He, however, pro- 
ceeded at once to place the wood in a good position for 
making a fire, and when this was done he began to 
strike a light with the flints. At the very first blow, 
an abundance of sparks were emitted, and in an in- 
stant away with one accord rushed all the Penguins, 
calling out, “Treachery! treachery! and pop bang!” 
They thought that besides the strange visitor’s odd 
fancy for hot fish, he had also a secret desire for roast 
penguin ! 


Cuarrter IV. 


After a time the King returned, cautiously advancing, 
first upon the top of a rock over Percy’s head, to observe 
his movements, and have a little conversation before 
he came down. Percy satisfied the King’s mind, who 
saw how it was, for he wasa sage bird; but he told 
his visitors that he much feared the prejudices and ap- 
prehensions of the people would never be overcome. 
Whatever representations might be made, the Penguins 
wonld never be free from alarm at his fire. Percy was, 
therefore obliged to abandon all his hopes of cooking, 
and return to his raw fish. 

But a means of escaping from the island soon after- 
wards occurred ; and of this Percy did not fail to avail 
himself. 

A ship hove in sight! It was far off at sun-set. and 
not very much nearer when the night closed in. What a 
night of sleepless excitement it was for poor Percy 
Johnstone. In the morning the ship was much nearer. 
There is hope—there is hope! A boat puts off from the 
ship ; they could not have heard his voice, nor seen him 
—but they are coming towards the island! 

As they approached nearer, a struggle was visible in 
the boat, and one man was forcibly held down. Percy 
strained his eyes and ears, and soon discovered that a 
mutiny had taken place in the ship, and they were 
bringing the unfortunate captain ashore, perhaps to kill 
him. Percy communicated this to the mind of the 
bird-king, as well as he could, who forthwith accom- 
panied him to the back of the rock, close upon the point 
where the mutineers in the boat were about to land. 

“Do what is right,” said the King, “and I will sup- 
port you.” 

The boat ran into a rocky creek ; the men all jumped 
out; and the captain was dragged from the far- 
thest end of the boat, and ropes were prepared to 
fasten him to a great stone. Some of the men proposed 
that the captain then should be left upon theisiand ; but 
others said it would be much better to throw him with 
the stone into the sea. 

While they were thus contending, Percy not knowing 
what else to do, and getting half mad with terror for 
the life of the captain, and equally so at the idea of 
being left behind, rushed out from behind the rock, 
crying,— 








“Rascals and thieves !’? He was instantly followed 
by the King, who screamed out louder, ‘ Rascals and 


thieves!” At thesound of the King’s voice, all the | 


penguins came scurrying and flapping, and screaming 
over the tops of the rocks; and away ran the mutineers 
in utter dismay and confusion at these frightful appari- 
tions who had detected them in their evil deeds. 

Percy liberated the captain, and they both jumped 
into the boat, and pushed off for the ship, accompanied 
by the king. 

Arriving at the ship they went on board, and the cap- 
tain soon put everything in proper order, the rest of the 
crew being very glad of his safe return. He directed an 
armed boat to return to the island, and bring back the 
mutineers, with a promise of forgiveness, if they would 
also promise to be very penitent, and behave better in 
future. Meantime, Percy Johnstone congratulated 


himself a thousand times upon his escape, and thanked _ 


the King over and over again, for all the kindness he had 


shown him upon his island, and for his valuable assis- 


tance in striking terror into the guilty consciences of the 
mutineers. The captain, also, expressed his gratitude 
for this signal service. The King received all these com- 
mendationsand thanks, with his usual grave demeanour, 
occasionally, in fact, scratching his crown, as though he 
paid but little attention to what they were saying. 
Back came the boat, bringing the mutineers all 


with penitent long faces, and with tufts of sea-weed in | 
their mouths, which the other men in the boat had | 
crammed them with, to show their indignation at the | 
treatment their good captain had experienced. The | 
captain ordered the sea-weed to be taken out of their | 
mouths, saying that he should punish them by giving | 
them no grog, and by making them work harder than 


usual, but he would exercise no severities against them, 
if they behaved properly in future. 

The ship was bound for Waibou Island, in the South 
Pacific. Percy was too happy to escape, and was de- 
lighted to be going anywhere. THe went to take leave 
of the bird-king, whom he found marching about the 
vessel, examining and considering everything. 


“You seem to be much interested in these things,” | 


said Percy. ; : 
“ Yes,” replied the King; “ but not much for the 
sake of the things themselves, but far more for what I may 
learn, that may be of benefit to our people on the rock. 
The building of this great nest is ingenious, it appears 


as strong as a rock, and yet it floats. By means of such | 


a machine upon a smaller scale, a number of penguins 
might carry on a systematic fishery, and still be always 
at home.” 

“ Exactly so,” said Percy; ‘ perhaps you would like 
to remain a little longer with us, to study these matters 
more fully. The captain, I am sure, will be most happy 
of your company.” ; 

“T thank you,” said the King, “ the opportunity is 
good. I willremain in your ship till to-morrowmorning.” 

A wicked thought passed across the mind of Percy 


Johnstone—he banished it immediately. It came again, 


but he tried not to attend to it. 


( To be continucd.) 
a  — 


THE BENIGHTED ANGEL. 
By Mary Howirt. 


A vournrvt angel lost her way, 

By chance from heaven’s golden portal, 
And just about the close of day 

In London stood the young Immortal. 
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No eye might see the pinions white 
That softly plumed her graceful shoulders, 
Dimmed was her robe’s celestial light 
Before the eyes of all beholders. 


She only seemed of earthly mould 
Unto each passing man and woman ; 
And, shivering with the winter’s cold, 
Appeared a beggar poor and common. 


Her heavenly birth was no avail: 
None did with tender words accost her, 
And when she told her piteous tale, 
They said she was a young impostor. 


And some they called to the police, 
And swore that she deserved no pity, 

And that the law must cause to cease 
This begging nuisance in the city. 


The angel turned her round and wept—_—_ 
In heaven all strangers are befriended— 
And sighing mournfully, she crept 
Through lordly streets, by mansions splendid. 


The powdered lacqueys, smooth and tall, 
Looked forth into the streets gas-lighted, 
But none took pity on the small 
Fair stranger homeless and benighted. 


In chariots made for pomp and ease, 
Lolled many a jewelled youthful beauty ; 
The little angel thought that these 
Were they who find delight in duty. 


And, hastening to the chariots’ door, 
She told her tale to many a peeress ;— 
They little thought that angel poor 
Was richer than the richest heiress! 


The pomp rolled by, it had no ears, 
No eyes for anything so lowly.— 

She turned and smiled, and dried her tears, 
Remembering there were bishops holy. 


The man of God is filled with love 

Even for the wretched outcast sinner ; 
—So may it be in realms above, 

But here the bishops were at dinner. 


The drenching clouds shut heaven from sight ; 
Her weary steps began to falter, 

And now she thought to spend the night 
Within some church beside the altar. 


But each church-door was strongly barred, 
Alike by Churchman and Dissenter— 

And beadles’ hearts as rock were hard ; 
The house of God she could not enter. 


The rain poured down; the air was chill, 
Of charity there was no giver; 

The shops were closed, the wharves were still ; 
And midnight brooded on the river. 


Along the black and homeless street 

Reeled on the drunkard, hoarsely brawling ; 
And wantons young with sauntering feet 

To every passer-by were calling. 


Darkness and sin were round about; 
And a drear sense of coming danger, 
A wildering sentiment of doubt 
Oppressed the youthful, heavenly stranger. 


She turned a corner; bright with gas 
Shone forth a house from roof to basement, 
The front all chiselled stone and brass, 
Blazing with light in every casement. 





And through the burnished window-pane 
Gleamed crimson-hangings’ golden fringes ; 

And the large doors, from wind and rain, 
Turned easily on polished hinges. 


A miserable crowd rushed in— 
The night it was so cold and dreary— 
These doors alone ; these halls of gin 
Were open to the worn and weary! 


Mothers, with babies lately born ; 

Grandsires, and wretched barefoot children, 
Fathers and sons, and wives forlorn, 

And every form of woe bewildering, 
Here, here a ready entrance found. 

And through the smoothly turning portal, 
As if she trod on heavenly ground, 

Entered with joy the young immortal. 
The halls were all a-blaze with light, 

Like festive halls where mirth carouses ; 
Without was all the dreary night, 

The muddy streets, the tall black houses. 
A place of solace and repose, 

The youthful angel thought to enter, 
Where love and hope soothed human woes, 

And where no evil thing could venture. 


She looked at those who crowded in, 

The man, the boy, the child, the mother ; 
And all were drinking—drinking gin ; 

And chiding, cursing each the other! 
The angel turned her round about, 

And passed those easy portals thorough, 
Into the wild, black night came out 

And wrung her hands in bitter sorrow. 


And ‘* Oh thou London town! ”’ she cried, 

“‘ Spite of thy churches and thy preachers, 
Thy christian virtues vaunted wide ; 

Thy books, thy schools; thy many teachers; 
Thus dost thou charter death and sin; 

Thus of God’s law art theu a scorner, 
And plantest Hell—by licensed Gin, 

To snare the poor at every corner 
The weeping angel went her way ; 

The cutting night-winds made her shiver, 
And till the early dawn, she lay 

Beneath the arches of the river! 


ee 


—~»— 


FREE TRADE RECOLLECTIONS. 
By Joun Bownrne, LL.D., M.P. 
No. IX. 
SPAIN, 


THERE is nothing in the world like the pride of a half- 
educated Spaniard, one who learnt at: school, or has 
heard by ballads or traditions stories of the ancient 
splendour of his country, but who is ignorant of the 
wonderful changes which have taken place, less perhaps 
by the gradual decline of Spain than by the growing 
greatness of other countries, which; under the strength- 
ening influence of liberal institutions and the slow but 
sure development of commercial power,—have raised 
themselves to the height of political ascendancy. I: 
travelling through Spain, particularly in parts not 
much visited by strangers, it is most amusing to get a 
native to discourse about his own and otherlands. I re- 
member once talking with my muleteer of different 
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countries of Europe. He was much astonished to hear 
of fine cities and rich people,—and cultivated farms,— 
and well-clad work-men,—and churches and bishops, 
—and Hidalgos out of Spain. This was in the midst of 
the Peninsular war,—and he had seen with his own 
eyes, French legions taking possession of town after 
town, and province after province,—but the thought 
never occurred, that it was possible by any other means 
than treachery in the French invaders to make any way. 
However, after acknowledging that the Ingleses were 
something,—and protesting that the Franceses, after all, 
were nothing,—I asked him what he thought of his own 
country—of Spain—“ Ah!”’—he answered,—drawing 
his breath with a deep inspiration—‘‘ Espana!—diciendo 
Espana, el orbe tiembla’’—Ay:—speak of Spain—the 
world (no! not the world, that was not magniloquent 
enough)—the orb—the great globe itself trembles— 
trembles at the name of Spain ;—and the Jast thing my 
frierd thought of was of being a Fanfaron. He was 
only cla:ming for Spain—heroic Spain—what Spain had 
aright to,—what nobody would deny to her; she had 
but to speak—and at her voice, her loud oracular voice, 
the ends of the earth would shake. 

It was out of elements like these that the guerillas 
sprung up. They were scattered again and again—now 
by the difficulty of finding food,—now by the attacks of 
the enemy,—now by the want of some present object of 
excitement,—sometimes by internal dissentions—some- 
times by the utter want of organization,—but still 
there was among them a principle of united action 
which brought them together, notwithstanding their dis- 
persion. They were to beseen one day in gathered mas- 
ses of thousands, and the next not a hundred were to be 
found united. But when the impulse was given, 
when of patriotism onthe one side, and on the other 
that extreme hatred of the French, which is so univer- 
sal among the Spanish peasantry, were called into ac- 
tion, there was no difficulty they would not grapple 
with, no danger to which they would not expose 
themselves, no service that they were unwilling to un- 
dertake. And among the countless multitudes who took 
up arms during the war of independence, there is 
scarcely a man whose personal story was not full of ro- 
mantic passages, and such as would afford materials for 
interesting and instructive records. 

Romance is indeed indigenous in Spain—all Spain is 
Romance! And placed as it is at the extremity of Eu- 
rope, the romance of the Spanish character is not 
swept away by the monotony and sameness which have 
for the most part taken possession of the civilized parts 
of the globe. How often is it said—and truly said— 
that from Paris to Petersburgh there is little that is new 
—little that is original. But of Spain no such state- 
ment could be safely made. Spain is original—I was 
about to say Spanish. But nothing would more imper- 
fectly convey my meaning. There is no such abstrac- 
tion—no such consolidation as Spain. To every Spa- 
niard, Spain is that province to which he belongs. My 
muleteer was a Navarrese ; but if any body had thought 
that Madrid had represented any portion of Spanish 
glory—ifany one turned to any other spot than Zaragoza 
as the seat and centre of the illustration of Spain—my 
muleteer would have tossed his head high at the incre- 
dible ignorance displayed. 

_The contrabandista or smuggler is one of Spain’s most 
distinguished heroes. He is made of the same stuff of 
which these bands were composed, who, during the 
Peninsular war, hovered round the French invaders, 
more like swarms of hornets than banded men, tor- 
menting, irritating, arresting, destroying,—scattered one 
day, gathered together the next,—defeated, disorgani- 
zed, re-assembled, re-united; possessed of ubiquity— 
unable to resist the attacks of the regular troops of ‘the 


enemy, but exhibiting examples of individual heroism, 


suffering, and devotion, scarcely to be parallelled else- _ 
These men were the terror of the invaders of | 
their country. No successes of the French armies ever | 


where. 


disheartened them. No misfortunes of their own ever 
led them to despair, or even to doubt of the ultimate 
emancipation of their country. The very measures 
taken to disarm and disband them, served only to ex- 
asperate. They were placed beyond the pale and pro- 
tection of military law; they were treated as bandits; 
villages and districts were made responsible for their 
doings. They were captured like wild beasts, and shot 
without mercy. In order to obtain the co-operation of 
the local authorities and of the nobility for the extirpa- 
tion of the guerillas, the French directed that the castles 
and edifices of the aristocracy should be burnt down or 
razed to the ground on the spots where the peasant 
bands appeared. But it was all in vain. The guerillas 
maintained themselves in greater or less efficiency 
through the whole of the Peninsular war. 
they obtained some slight aid in clothes, or rations, or 
pay, from the Spanish Government; but often they were 
left for months without any resources but their own, or 
such as they could levy from the localities through 
which they wandered. Their chieftains were those 
among them most distinguished for talent and for bra- 
very, forming incomparably the most remarkable and 
patriotic men of Spain. Among them were the elder 
and the younger Mina, small land proprietors in Navarre, 
the first, especially, the elder Mina worthy of every 
honour that can be conferred on incorruptible patriot- 
ism and heroic fidelity. The Empecinado (Juan Mar- 
tin) whose nickname was given him from his being so 
frequently covered with pitch and dirt (pez) on his ro- 
mantic adventures. El Pastor (Tauregui) who still bore 
the shepherd name, even after he became the commander 
of thousands. El Chaleco, from his wearing the pea- 
sant’s short jacket, though he had reached high rank 
in the guerilla army. El Marquesito (Porlier) the little 
Marquis, who soon passed into the staff of the regular 
army. The hazanas or deeds of chivalry of the guerilla 
bands are yet unrecorded. They were most frequently 
wrought when there was no historian to record the ad- 
venture. But in the recesses of the Pyrennean range,— 
in the valleys of Navarre, among the hills of Biscay and 
Guipuzcoa, or in the Sierra Morena, and in the fields of 
Aragon, exploits worthy of the fame of the Cid Cam- 
peador were again and again performed, which have 
found no chronicler. The Spanish mountaineer loves a 
life of adventure; and the adventures of contraband 
trade have replaced the adventures of war. 

A Contrabandista! He is no broken-down wretch 
whom poverty and the world’s neglect have forced into 
ways of sin,—he is no timid, frightened creature, who 
sees in every face, and hears in every footstep the ap- 
proach of some officer of justice charged with his cap- 
ture; he is no ill-clad, ill-fed wanderer, who knows not 
where to seek a shelter, or to find a home. Not he!— 
not he, indeed! but a bold, swaggering, gaily-apparelled 
hero,—his dress of smart colour, adorned with scores of 
silver buttons—his hat on one side, half covering a silk 
net hanging down his back, his jacket loose,—booted or 
sandaled as the’ case may be—with pistols in his belt, 
his musquet slung over his shoulder—he either walks 


by or is mounted on, a noble mule,—a trusty steed— | 


accosted as a Cavallero by every one he meets. A Con- 
trabandista ! a benefactor, a patriot! For him there are 
smiles from the village maidens, nods and welcomes as 
he passes by ; for him the guitar is struck to a sharper and 
louder key ; for him when he stops at the Venta is pro- 
vided the best fare, and selected out the oldest wines. 
He has pleasant tales to tell, he has mirthful songs to 


sing, he recounts his adventures, he records his deeds 
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to admiring listeners; it is no shame for him, it is his 
glory and his joy to have defrauded the revenue, to have 
shown himself cleverer than ministers and legislators, by 
exhibiting his law as stronger, his will more efficient 
than theirs. Of all the mischiefs inflicted by a system 
of protection and prohibition, none is more fatal than 
to array the public opinion, and the public interest on the 
sideof the violators of the laws. The perniciousconsequen- 
ces do not stop with the successful fraud of the smug- 
gler,—that accomplished,—the immediate suffering is 
small, the revenue loses some amount of duty, the con- 
sumer is tempted by obtaining a cheaper and a better 
commodity. But whena nation sees in its legislation 
hostility to the common weal; when the ruling autho- 
rity is exercised not for useful, but for useless and even 
for vicious objects, who can wonder that all executive 
influence is loosened, that all subordination is broken up, 
that'Government is regarded not as the protection, but 
the’plague of the community—not as occupied in the 
promotion of the national well being, but as pursuing 
selfish and sinister interests? And in truth, such, for 
the most part are the functions it discharges. In every 
country the subject many are but too much the play- 
things and the prey of the ruling few; in every country 
the monarchical or the aristocratical, or the official influ- 
ences, or all of them combined, are but too busily en- 
gaged in extracting from the toils and the gains of 
the community, as large a portion as they dare. But it 
is in Spain that privileged authorities carry on their 
ganised and rapacious plunderings; the only mode- 
ntor of their exactions, the only check upon their levies, 
being the smuggler. Except for him, every manufactured 
uticle consumed in Spain would be superlatiyely bad, 
and super latively dear. 

The trade of the Contrabandista in Spain is carried on 
both wholesale and retail. He belongs either toa nu- 
merous band who boldly bid defiance to the Aduaneros 
or Custom-house officers, or he is a solitary adventurer 
on his own personal account. He exhibits when asso- 
ciated all the daring of a self-confident hero, or when 
separated, all the arts of ingenious and inventive fraud. 
Thave known a large body of smugglers reach the fron- 
tier, escorting forty or fifty beasts of burthen, every 
smuggler armed cap-d-pie, and paying the usual officers 
at the border custom-houses, the mere compliment of a 
passing salutation. But as itis on the whole more conve- 
tient to beon good terms with the state functionaries, the 
Contrabandista will generally prefer employing, and the 
functionary accepting a bribe instead of a bullet, and it is 


glers, who had skinned him, and suspended his skin by 
the hair from one of the trees. In fact there is a tale of 
‘arorand bloodshed in many a Contrabandista’s history. 
€ does not willingly commit, but he is not appalled 
bycrime. He will do his work without violence if he 
tan, but violence will not be wanting if that be needful, 
for his success. It is as much a part of his profession. 
’s that of the paid soldier, to draw the sword, or pull 
the trigger upon the enemy, and he will not flinch if 
talled upon to do a daring or a desperate deed. On the 
contrary, he is the keeper of his own reputation and 

@ reputation of his class. To be a Contrabandista, 





and a coward, is an utter contradiction. Courage is 
associated with his profession. He is a smuggler, 
because he is a hero,—a hero, because he is a smuggler. 
The ideas are convertible, not to say identical. No 
contrabandista has ever visited the capital, whether of 
his country or his province, (and every Spaniard by the 
way, considers his provincial capital as pre-eminent 
over the national capital,) no Arragonese has ever en- 
tered the theatre of Zaragoza; no Andalucian that of 
Seville ; no Catalan that of Barcelona, without seeing or 
hearing the smugglers’ feats recorded on the stage. He 
is one of the favourites of the drama. Aye! and often 
in the presence of royalty, of princes, nobles, and mi- 
nisters, to say nothing of the multitudes of play-goers 
of every class, the adventures of a contrabandista are 
the subject of mirth and admiration. 

Thus reputation, honour, glory, are associated with 
the violation of the law. The contrabandista, instead of 
being repudiated as the pest, is honored as the pet 
of society. Nobody classes him among the evil doers. 
He confers benefits. He breaks the statutes, but he 
serves the community. He incurs perils for the public 
good. Bad as are the intentions, mischievous as are 
the effects of protecting and prohibiting. legislation, but 
for him they would be far worse. There is no amount 
of exactions which the enemies of his trade would not 
levy on the consumer ; the contrabandista puts a check 
upon their rapacity,—‘ Thus far and no farther”’ is the 
language he holds to the monopolists. But in Spain— 
for Spain represents every strange combination of inter- 
ests,—the smuggler and the monopolist are to some ex- 
tent confederates. The monopolist trades in smuggled 
goods. He buys largely of prohibited manufactures,— 
he stamps them with his name, and palms them off upon 
the cheated and plundered consumer as Spanish arti- 
cles. Nobody so clamorous as the Catalan manufacturer 
against the introduction of foreign cottons, for example— 
he delivers the purchaser of the anti-national tissue to 
the executives of the patriotic; he menaces the Go- 
vernment if they only dream of allowing the foreign ar- 
ticle to be introduced ; he will insurrectionize Barcelona, 
he will arm the multitudes from Algeeciras to Figue- 
ras, he will overturn the Government, he will dethrone 
the monarch and change the succession, if the Ministry 
should even talk of lowering the tariff. And all the 
while this noisy and furious gentleman is the great 
buyer of the foreign manufacture. It ceases to be fo- 
reign, however, when it has passed into his warehouses, 
received the impress of his fabric, and can be made the 
means of passing off some of his own productions, or 
of depositing some profit inhis own coffers. Meanwhile, 
he will be proclaiming the superiority of Catalonian 
cotton goods, he will be vehemently abusing those who 
will not allow them to be better in quality, lower in 
price, worthier of patronage in every respect than any 
thing produced by the looms of France or England. 
This is not to be wondered at. Everybody takes care of 
himself, the Spaniard as well as the Englishman; but 
the wonder is, that any nation, able to read, able to 
think, should allow itself to be so long deluded, so long 
denuded, as Spain has been, by a system which has re- 
duced her fertility to barrenness, her magnificent har- 
bours to deserted waters; her navigable rivers to shoal- 
infested, sedge-invaded streams, which has allowed grass 
to grow in the streets of towns and cities of ancient re- 
nown—which has made her merchants beggars, her 
politicians needy intriguers, her placemen venal, her 
orators sophists, her legislation a curse—a system which 
has recompensed fraud and patronized violence, which 
has made authority hateful, and government a nuisance; 
which has annihilated the navy of Spain, demoralized 
her army, corrupted her tribunals, destroyed her legi- 
timate trade, paralyzed her agriculture, exhausted her 
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wealth, and left her, a nation once so glorious, 
worthily proud of her glories; a nation once so mighty, 
and so fitly rejoicing in her might; has left her, not as 
once in the foremost ranks of greatness and civiliza- 
tion, but a bye word for those who hate, and a wreck 
for those who love her. 

To look at the geographical position of Spain, it 
would seem as if she had been pushed out from the 
European continent towards the ocean, in order to be- 
come the great medium of communication between the 
two hemispheres; and at the same time, to unite the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic seas. The magnificent 
rivers flowing to the south and the west, remain little 
available for intercourse ; some of her roads,—the Ca- 
minos reales—are admirable, but for the most part com- 
munication is difficult and tardy. Canals have been pro- 
jected, and even commenced, but never have been com- 
pleted. Railways have been spoken of, subscribed for, 
and then abandoned. At one time, the wool of Spain 
was esteemed over all other, but Germany and Australia 
have entered upon this part of the ancient Spanish inhe- 
ritance. The wheat of Spain is of the finest quality, but 
little has been done to bring it into the European market; 
her silk is excellent, but it competes no longer with that 
of France or Italy. If the amount of her population 
has somewhat increased, that increase has been singu- 
larly slow, while many of her most celebrated cities 
have been reduced. Granada, which at the end of the 
fifteenth century had 400,000 inhabitants, now reckons 
only 80,000; Cordoba, whose inhabitants under the 
Moorish dynasty exceeded half a million of suuls pos- 
sessed by the census of 1827, only 46,000; Seville 
which two centuries ago was peopled by at least 800,000 
souls, has now considerably less than one-third the num- 
ber. Toledo, with its 200,000 inhabitants is lowered 
to about 25,000, Malaga and Segovia have but nearly one- 
half of theirancient population. The largest city of Spain, 
Madrid its capital has about one quarter of a million 
of inhabitants ; Barcelona has about half the popula- 
tion of Madrid. Besides these, there is no city with 
100,000 inhabitants; while of the towns and villages 
which once existed and are to be found in the public 
records of Spain, no less than fifteen hundred have 
wholly ceased to exist. 

There is no more melancholy task than to travel 
backwards through the pages of history and to con- 
trast a state of things in which popular rights and pub- 
lic prosperity contrast with the anarchy and despotism 
of more modern days. The bright age of Spain belongs 
to the past, her dark age is the present. But this is 
not the occasion to speak of the science and literature 
of the Moorish period, of the ancient cortes, of the 
Justicia of Aragon, of the Fueros of Biscay; nor of the 
intrigues and fraud and violence, by which a centralized 
monarchical power destroyed all the local and provincial 
liberties of the nation. Nor is this the place to show how 
the greatdiscoveries and conquests of Columbus, Cortez, 
and Pizarro reacted upon the Spanish character, how they 
destroyed the energies, corrupted the morals, under- 
mined the virtues, and developed all the vices and in- 
firmities of the Spanish people. Neither is there room 
to speak of the profligacy of the clergy, of the ignorance 
of the monks, of the prodigality of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, nor.of the horrors of the Inquisition; they 
have all co-operated to reduce Spain, *‘ renowned, ro- 
mantic Spain,”’ to her present most forlorn condition. 
But that condition is far from hopeless. No doubt the 
bad have won an easy victory over the vacillating good. 
But the vital principle—the germ of hope and life—is 
not extinguished. The Spaniards are subjected to no 
foreign masters. 


“ Their tyrants are their countrymen.” 


j 





and so | and among their countrymen they will find deliverers, 


What Gongora says of a Spanish stream is true of the 
Spanish people. 


Que dias tienes reposo ? 

A que noche deves sueno ? 
Si corres talvez risueno 
Siempre caminas quejoso 
Mucho tienes de furioso, 
Aunque no en el tirar cantos 
Y asi tropiezas en tantos 
Cuando te quieres levantar. 


but with all its wanderings, its restlessness, its fury, and 
its songs, it reaches the free ocean at last. ; 

In this world of ours it neither becomes the philan- 
thropist nor the philosopher to look despondingly upon 
the condition of any people. Ifa grain of wheat found 
in the centre of a mummy, can preserve its vitality for 
a hundred generations,—if when sown it is foundto 
spring forth, to produce prolific ears, a hundred, a 
thousand fold, to cover wide fields with fertility, who 
shall say that the germ of improvement has been, or 
can be destroyed ina nation? A nation may be con- 
demned to long ages of degradation: it may eat the 
bread of political servility and drink the cup of slavery 
to its very dregs; it may be subdued and prostrated by 
foreign invaders, or trampled on by its own indigenous 
tyrants—it may see the departure of its ancient glories, 
and its monuments and its histories may become but 
shadowy words of a tale that is told, yet there may be 
those who, in silence and in solitude, and from century 
to century, keep alive the sacred lamp that beams with 
the promise of emancipation, feeding it ever with holy 
oil, and dreaming that a time will arrive when it shall 
be honoured on the altar of the open temple of liberty. 
Was ever a country more doomed than Greece appeared 
to be only fifty years ago? Ten years since what were 
the hopes for Italy? England itself how mean and mi- 
serable she appeared on the restoration of the Stuarts 
and Spain and Poland now, what sad and sorrowiul 
spectacles do they present? Yet it would be a mani 
fest injustice to that elastic spirit which has saved Spaia 
and Poland again and again, it would be treachery to 
those principles which being associated with progress— 
with man’s progress, are in themselves immortal, not 
to calculate on the advent of a happier era for both. 
When, in 1808, Napoleon looked beyond the Pyrenets, 
he saw nothing there to thwart his plans or circumvett 
his power; everything, indeed, seemed then preparilg 
for him an easy and victorious consummation ; his ot 
ganized military strength appeared to have no resistance 
to fear from that universal disorganization and mis 
which overspread the Peninsula. Fortress after fortres, 
city after city surrendered—‘“ to will and to do” were 
all but synonymous in the calculations of the hero of 
the epoch. It is not necessary to retrace the events 
which followed the irruption of the French into 
Spain. An atrocious act of violence was punished by# 
terrible retribution. It was in Spain the reverses begal 
which ended in the overthrow of the Imperial throne, 
and the banishment and death of him who filled it. And 
Spain at that moment appeared to be entering upon @ 
era of glory and felicity. She has been betrayed, al 
the world has been disappointed ; but those who know 
how many burning embers are still kindled among 
ashes~those who feel that though corrupt and corrupt 
ing factions have for a time possessed themselves of 
reins of power, there is below, among the people, @ 
vast substratum of virtue and excellence ; those, 2 
fine, who have had an opportunity of witnessing how 
much there still remains of truth and honour m 
midst of servility, profligacy and intrigue, will not ye 
despair of Spain. 
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FRUIT FROM PLATES AND DISHES. 
By SIVERPEN. 
(Continued from p. 44.) 


The same principle as seen in the matter of the flow- 
erless table was again shown, and Mason followed up 
the lesson taken therefrom. By the following writing- 
day the table was newly covered with green baize, and 
the brown delf inkstands were replaced by three in 
white porcelain, made from a beautiful design by Terence; 
and silently watching the result for several weeks, he 
soon perceived, that unless from accident, no blots fell 
about, and almost every little hand was eager to keep un- 
sullied the purity of the beautiful shape that stood 
before it. 

About this time, now early spring, several sets of the 
already mentioned cups, saucers, jugs, plates and dishes, 
were finished and brought one day into the room during 
school hours. Two small common round tables, such 
as were used in his workmen’s cottages, had been pre- 
viously placed there by Mason’s orders, one as smooth 
and white as new deal could be, and the other selected 
fom some dirty cottage, where, begrimed with soot and 
dirt, it had been used perhaps for years. Every tea-ser- 
vice and every jug differed in its beautiful shape, and 
the richness of the white glaze upon the delf, made it 
look equal to the finest porcelain. All the scholars 
crowded eagerly round the table to view these things 
asthere had been already much talk in their respective 
homes regarding them. 

“Jean: shall pick out the nicest set of tea-things,” said 
Mason, with a smile, as he looked down upon the knot 
oflittle scholars, ‘and the first little girl that can say 
what ought to be done with them, shall have them to 
take home.” Each small face looked full of eager thought 
directly, and the little French lad with his innate sense 
of beauty, set forth the most perfect in shape, as Mason 
maminute saw. After repeating what he had before 
sud, the girls variously suggested that these tea things 
were to be washed, or not broken, or locked up, and so 
on, to all of which the good master shook his head. But 
Alice Brown, the bright faced child before spoken of 
tow looked up, and pointing to the new table, said “to 
be placed on there, sir.” 

“Yes,” replied Mason kindly patting her head, ‘you 
ue right, Alice. But beautiful shapes, like these, will 
ilways want to stand upon a table as new and white.” 
Alice coloured and hung down her head. Young as she 
was, she was conscious that hers was a very dirty and 
tisorderly home, for the neighbours often twitted her 
about her dirty mother ; and her father, one of Mason’s 
best workmen, too often quitted his own squalid and 
comfortless fireside, for that of the tavern. ‘ But I 
could wash itand keep it white, I think, sir, and father 
would be very proud, I know, and might often stop at 
home, to drink his tea out of such pretty things.” 

Mason had gained his point. The tea things were set 
aside for Alice, and the governess that very evening, 
before her father came to fetch them home, showed her 

low they were to be washed and kept, how set forth for 
tea, and how the table was to be scoured, so asto keep 
it white and new. 

The poor workman was so pleased, that his bright 
little Alice should be the one to comprehend’ Mr. Mas- 
Ms meaning, that he determined to make a sort of 
little festival of the occasion, and invite Jean and a 
ew other of his little Alice’s favourites, to take tea out 
of the beautiful tea-things. He persuaded his slat- 
temly wife to clean up the house, and dress the children 
tnd to allow Alice to set forth her prize, and he borrowed 
aneat tea tray, and some nice spoons, and got a tidy 








neighbour to make a large plum cake. It was the 
brightest and happiest day of this young child’s life ; 
and when these grand things were set forth, and the 
cake lay heaped and rich upon the plate, and the little 
guests came, and the hearth and singing kettle, bright 
and clean for once, and the warm light of the soft spring 
evening came through the window upon the happy faces 
and the humble tea-table, it seemed indeed asif the spirit 
of the beautiful had stepped already into this poor sordid 
home. The little children were very merry, Jean in his 
broken English telling them about the woods and fields 
of Normandy, what a grand old place the cathedral of 
Beauvais was, and how, when le Pere Pacifique 
chaunted the Even-song, he and his little sisters kneel- 
ing had often felt as happy as God’s brightest angels. 
As he thus talked—much meaning however hidden by 
his foreign speech, and comparatively highly cultivated 
feeling—and the other children of their school, and Mr. 
Mason, how he had promised them a full day’s holi- 
day in his garden, when flowers were fairly come, and 
Mrs. Brown said grumblingly, ‘‘ that such tea-things 
were all very well for gentle-folks, but that a black tea- 
pot for the hob, and an odd cup or two was much better 
for such as them, who had not time for hearth clean- 
ing and table-sccuring, and how finery of this sort had 
better be stuck up on the highest shelf to be looked at,” 
Robert Smith, one of Brown’s lodgers, came in. He too 
was one of Mason’s workmen, though not of the same 
high class as Brown. Drunken and dissipated in his 
habits, he was the only one in the house, as Mrs. Brown 
often declared, that made himself at home. All Brown’s 
children however liked him, as he was very good natured 
and kind, and as Alice was his favourite, he came to look 
at the much talked of tea-things, and Alice held up as 
the most beautiful thing there to show, that firmly 
balanced yet taper milk-jug. 

“Well, Ally,’ he said with a laugh, to which Mrs. 
Brown nodded approvingly, “ they’re all pretty things 
enough for little girls like you, and for a man like Mr. 
Mason, but I should be gladto see the jug beautiful 
enough to make me like water better than beer. No, 
no, Black Bet without her handle, and a quart for me. 
Beer ’afore prittiness, eh ?” 

“That’s jist what I say,’’ answered Mrs. Brown, 
looking with new contempt upon the tea things. 

“But if there could be one found beautiful enough, 
Bob,” spoke Brown, ‘it would puta new coat upon 
your back, and shoes on your feet, and might make a 
man of you. Ay, ay, Bob, the jug ’d be as blessed as 
an angel that would do it, and as gooda one as the little 
lad here talks about, up in the big church window 
at home.” 

Bob made no reply, but taking down Black Bet from 
the shelf, went and fetched his nightly quart from 
the nearest tavern, and lighting his pipe, sat down be- 
side the fire, dirty and unwashed as he was. 

The children’s happy evening passed away, not 
without, however, some struggle of the moral and the 
beautiful with the ugliness and coarseness around; for 
Alice’s tears flowed fast at the game Bob and her mo- 
ther made of the tea things, more particularly whilst she 
washed them, and set them up on a shelf her father had 
cleared for the purpose. As for Jean, he became all at 
once very full of thought: sometimes looking up into 
Bob’sface very acutely, then round at the shelf on which 
the tea-things rested, and as soonashe returned home that 
night to Terence’s room, with whom he lodged, he got 
around him his little school drawings, and sat busy an 
hour or two with the pencil. Terence was much struck 
with the lad’s silence and earnestness, but he did not 
question him, as these moods were not unusual, when- 
ever any subject had arisen, that bore reference to 
“‘ good Virgine, ’’ and the dear home and the little ones 
in Normandy. On the morrow morn after school hours, 
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Jean, instead of a ramble in the lanes with his school- 
fellows, which had been their daily habit since spring 
had set in, in search of wild flowers for the foreign de- 
signers, made his way to the modellers’ shed to beg 
of them some clay and to watch the use of their turn- 
ing lathe. Whatever was the purpose of this earnest- 
ness was not known for many weeks, as he was seized 
that very night with cold shiverings and all the symp- 
toms of severe fever, which proved but the forerunner of 
small-pox in its most malignant form. During the deli- 
rium of the attack he talked incessantly of some beau- 
tiful shape that haunted his brain, and asked implor- 
ingly for Virgine, and begged them not to keep her 
away. It occurred to Mason, as he watched beside him 
during one of these paroxysms, how much might be 
done for his little art-school, if a mind like Virgine’s 
would watch daily over it, and influence by the exam- 
ple of a home of her own those of his workmen. To 
say was todo. After consulting Terence, who was, of 
course, too much delighted with the proposal to offer 
any objection, a letter was sent to the good father Pa- 
cifique, enclosing sufficient funds for Virgine and the lit- 
tle sisters’ journey, and it was arranged that Terence 
should meet them at the nearest English port. 

The secret was well kept from Jean till slowly reco- 
vering, and after one of those deep sleeps of convales- 
cence he woke to find kneeling beside his little bed 
this dearest and best of sisters, and it seemed so like a 
dream, that whilst clinging passionately to her, he kept 
repeating is it not a romance, my sister ? nor had Vir- 
gine’s meek heart exhausted half its infinite love and 
pity, before Mr. Mason himself came gently into the 
chamber, leading the little ones, and in the shadow of 
the dear and good old father. 


Jean was now the happiest of children. Mason was 
equally delighted at this unexpected visit from the good 
canon, and asthe great Easter festival of his church was 
just over, it was arranged that he should remain some 
weeks, and within a day or two pronounce the nuptial 
benediction upon Terence and Virgine ! 

After this happy event, and during the rapid conva- 
lescence of the sick child, the good father took much 
pains with Richard’s little school, both as regarded an 
artistic decoration of its interior, and the plan that 
Virgine was to follow respecting it, as soon as she could 
speak English sufficiently to become its mistress. He 
likewise advised Mason, to form a museum of his scat- 
tered works of art, in pottery both ancient and modern, 
wood carving, bas-reliefs, sculpture, pictures, and add- 
ing to it the mass of British antiquities collected by 
Walmsly, let it be a whole sufficiently easy of access to 
educate the eye of the neighbourhood. 

‘Not for copying, not for copying, let these things be, 
friend Richard, spoke the admirable old man, “ but let 
the eye become accustomed to colour, and form, and 
beauty. Mon petit Jean, is already highiy educated, 
as regards the beautiful, though his only lesson books 
have been the sunsets and the vineyards of Ja belle Nor- 
mandie, and the shrines and windows of our Beauvais 
Cathedral. If Virgine does but do her duty, and Ma- 
dame will but assist with her cultivated pencil, the re- 
sult upon those little children may be wonderful*’”’ 

One day, shortly before the good canon’s departure, 
Jean, who had been removed to the hall by Mr. Mason’s 
orders, was in the beautiful garden, just after a shower 
of rain, and whilst noticing the flowers along the bor- 
der, he said abruptly—‘‘ You see, mon pere, how the 
rain-drop only stays in the most beautiful shaped flow- 
ers. It rolls out from the less beautiful and sheds itself 
upon the ground. Does it not look, mon pere, as if. the 
lovely should only hold the pure ?” 





“Certainly, but the thought is an odd out of the way 
one for you, Jean, is it not,” smiled the canon.” 

Jean supposed this a rebuke, so, hanging down his 
head, he replied, “‘ I have odd thoughts sometimes, 
monsieur le pere, that I could only speak of to you, or 
Terence, or Virgine. But ever since the night before I 
was taken ill I have been trying to bring before my eyes 
some pitcher so graceful as to be only fit to hold a thing 
as pure as water. For Bob Smith, at Alice’s father’s, 
said, that no jug could make him love anything but beer. 
I think there might be, for he mostly gets drunk out of 
an ugly thing he calls Black Bet. ” 

“You are right, and not yet right,” replied the good 
canon, ‘a jug if it were as lovely as our Lady’s vas 
is holy, would do no good thrust at once into the 
hands of an ignorant, ill-doing, man. But let him be 
gradually led to see, that cleanliness and order, however 
humble, are a part of beauty, let him feel a nice shaped 
vessel adorns the table, and he may in time come to see 
that his behaviour must agree through decency with 
what at last he has been taught to esteem. Yet as you 
progress with your drawing, and begin to work with 
Terence, all these true thoughts will serve you much, 
more especially if you strive to make those around you 
appreciate them. You must strive to grow up the very 
best workman Mr. Mason ever had ; quite an English 
workman too, and a bringer forth of designs from the 
landscapes, the flowers, the buildings, the costume, 
even the books which you may read of this beautiful 
land, and thus as an originator, we may hear of you in 
la belle France, mon petit Jean. So recollect all ! 
say.” 

Every word was engraven in the heart of the child. 
Virgine progressed so rapidly in acquiring the language, 
that not long after the good father’s departure, she u- 
dertook the care of the school, and from this hour, all 
things went on admirably. Each morning she herself 
decked the school with flowers, and on holidays took 
the children a walk either to Mr. Mason’s garden, or its 
adjacent woods and lanes. She even herself improved 
under the watching care of Terence, and as he earned 
good wages, her cottage was soon a model of tastefil 
elegance, fit forthe peace and purity that dwelt therein. 
At first the neighbours held aloof from what they 
called ‘a fine fangled farener and papist,”’ but whet 
they began to discover that she was neither arrogatt 
nor uncivil, and unwearied in her care and attention t 
their children, their dislike gave way, and a smile,@ 
look, a kindly office, was received with a sort of pride. 
She encouraged their coming to and fro to her on 
occasions, and in time the effects of these visits begal 
slowly to show themselves through the process of 4 
sort of imitation. On many a cottage window-ledge, 
plate-shelf, and mantel -piece, small vases, painted cups, 
and porcelain ornaments, that had proved “ wasters, 
and as such, unfit for sale, replaced a broken flowerp0t, 
an old tureen cover, a cracked dish, or a dirty candle- 
stick, and wherever this was observed, another sort of 
sublimation was proceeding slowly in the household. 
It was perhaps the little children that carried home daily 
the seeds of this great, yet increasing change, but 
somewhat was certainly due to the improved household 
utensils now used in many cottages. Other childrel 
besides Alice Brown had had gifts of the beautiful tea 
things principally asa sone for théir little drawing 
lessons; and the other larger articles, as plates, jugs 
dishes, had been distributed amongst the most meritor 
ousof Mason’s workmen. From this time one furnace 
and model-house were wholly used for the purpose of 
theseimproved domesticarticles, which weresold amongst 
the workmen at cost price. A beautiful coloured jug, 4 
well shaped tea-cup cost less, and soon began to Te 
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place the former ugly and ili-shapen things.* 
was in Brown’s cottage, that the tea-things had served 
the best purpose. Alice had never forgotten Mr. Ma- 
son’s words, and now, further improved by Virgine’s 
cares, With whom she was a great favourite, she perse- 
yered in scouring her table, so that it looked even 
whiter than at first, and in spite of her mother’s ill- 
natured annoyance, and Robert Smith’s laughter, set 
forth the well-washed tea-things every night and morn- 
ing. Some certainly got broken, but, as Mr. Mason 
always allowed them to be replaced from his warerooms, 
Mrs. Brown soon found that her purposed carelessness 
in letting down a tea-cup, or cracking the tea-pot, served 
tono other purpose than to exasperate her husband, and 
make Alice more persevering in her care and cleanli- 
ness. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


—p— 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Memoir of the Life of Elizabeth Fry, with Extracts 
from her Letters and Journal, Edited by Two of her 
Daveuters. In2 vols. Vol. IJ. London: Charles 
Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate-street, Without. Hatchard and 
Son, Piccadilly, 1847. ‘ 


We have here the Life of Elizabeth Fry completed. 
This volume contains an admirable portrait of her, and 
vignette views of Earlham Hall, where she was born, 
and the house in Upton Lane, where she resided during 
the latter years of her life, and where she died. 

We have perused this volume with no less astonish- 
ment than pleasure. Fully according with all the popu- 
larity and esteem which for so many years were awarded 
by the public to Mrs. Fry, we could not expect that her 
written life could furnish material for a deeper regard, 
or for any surprise at the amount of the labour of love, 
ofone who moved so much before the public, and whose 
deeds and character seemed so familiar to every one. 
But we will venture to say that no one can go through 
these volumes without an immense addition to the 
veneration, the affection, and the wonder with which 
he regarded the subject of them while living. Elizabeth 
Fry and the reform of prisons, were for a long course of 
years associated in our minds as common places; but 
the reform of prisons, great as would have been the 
achievement for any individual, much more any lady, 





* This idea, which gives to a large master-potter, like Ma- 
son, liberality and culture of soul sufficient to advance his art 
through the home-culture of his workmen, as embodied in an 
early portion of this tale, isoriginal. Since it was written an ad- 
mirable article has. appeared in Douglas Jerrold’s Magazine for 
December, suggesting an ‘“‘Art Union Manufactory” for the 
universal people. I trust this excellent suggestion will not die 
out on paper. Never till we have a home culture of the arts, 
shall we be, as a nation, great in original design, or an art- 
loving, and, consequently, moral people. It is not manufac- 
turing pots and pans for lords and ladies that we want, but 
letting them be beautiful for the common household where the 

d is rough, and the eye yet rude. Moreover, we are proba- 
bly destined to become the greatest manufacturing potters in 
the world as soon as the dead weight of Directors and Monopoly 
is removed from our commercial relation with India. This 
Probability calls for progress in design, or other nations may 
outrival us on the banks of the Ganges or the Indus. As I have 
‘aid, I trust this suggestion may not die. Democrat as I am, I re- 
‘cognise the aristocratic element of beauty as the noblest 
feature in the coming democracy of the people.—Silverpen. 


But it | 





constitutes but a very small part of the services of this 
extraordinary woman, and what she did for the unhappy 
of her own sex, was but a mere portion of the good which 
she effected for the suffering of her race. Wherever 
she was, at home or abroad, her active philanthropy 
was at work to discover the real condition of the popu- 
lation, and to set on foot remedies for the evils of so- 
ciety. In the prison she not only sought to regenerate 
the fallen, the depraved, and the desperate of her sex, 
but to secure their proper treatment, and to have them 
placed under the care of women instead of men. From 
the prison her anxiety followed them to the convict-ship, 
with the same sisterly and maternal offices; from the 
convict-ship to the penal settlement. For this, under 
her auspices, the British Ladies’ Society laboured ; for 
this she applied with all her influence and zeal to 
rulers and magistrates. By her means chiefly, refuges 
were established both at home and in the penal 
colonies for securing the objects of her philanthropy, 
first, from the evil contact of their fellow sinners, 
and then from relapse. In her occasional seasons 
of relaxation, while enjoying the quiet freshness of 
the Channel Islands, of the Isle of Wight, or of the 
English coast, she entered the stations of the Coast- 
guard, discovered the empty, barren, and dreary life 
they led, and set on foot an agitation for libraries for 
them. This she accomplished, and these men and their 
families, amounting to a population of upwards of 
21,000 souls, were soon furnished by authority of go- 
vernment, with— 


498 libraries for the stations on 
shore, containing 

74 ditto, for districts 

48 ditto, cruisers 

School-books for the children of 
the crews of stations 

Pamphlets, tracts, etc. 


25,896 vols. 
12,880 ,, 
1,867 ,, 


6,464 ,, 
5,357 numbers, 
Making a total of 452,464 vols. 

It would be difficult to estimate the amount of hap- 
piness and good conferred on these isolated individuals 
in their solitary posts, by this measure. 

Passing over Salisbury Plain, she was struck with the 
equally barren solitude of the shepherds there, and had 
a library established at Amesbury for them. She visited 
hospitals, lunatic asylums, and dock-yards, and every- 
where saw, as it were, at a glance, the moral, religious, 
and intellectual needs of the people in them, and as 
boldly as kindly, pointed out the want of better venti- 
lation, better attention to the sick, and to the social 
comfort and purity of all. She travelled with one or 
other of her brothers and other relatives in Scotland, 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Denmark, everywhere arduously occupied in 
the inspection of all sorts of places where suffering, de- 
ranged, or demoralized humanity is confined; and in 
intercourse with those who were at the head of the 
various movements of social progress and amelioration. 
There was scarcely a person of any note in the 
cause of social reformation in Europe, that she was not 
brought into contact or correspondence with. Her 
labours of this kind were of such an overwhelming ex- 
tent, as very often to completely exhaust her physical 
strength, and lay her on her bed for months. Yet no 
sooner was she able to rise, than she was again as zea- 
lously at work. 

Lord Byron in referring to her labours to reform the 
lives of the criminal poor, asked her why she did not 
try to amend the lives of the rich? Why she did not 
go to George IV. and the palace? Perhaps no person, 
certainly no woman, ever did so much of that hard and 
ticklish work of admonishing the royal and the rich of 
their duties, or didit so well. She waited on the crowned 
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heads of England, France, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, | 
Prussia, and Hanover; and on them, and on their 
ministers and nobles, urged their vast duties and re- 
sponsibilities to their subjects and fellow-creatures in a 
manner which was equally admirable for its zealous 
eloquence, and that beautiful feeting which, beyond all 
tact of policy, however consummate, sprang from the 
Christian tone and discipline of her spirit, and made its 
way with an extraordinary success. She did not hesi- 
tate to speak and write plainly to the princes and autho- 
rities, on all that she saw that was hurtful to the poor, 
and especially to the prisoners of every kind, in the dif- 
ferent kingdoms she passed through. The neglected 
state of their prisons, and lunatic asylums, she put at 
once before the monarchs and ministers. Assisted by 
her brothers, she remonstrated on the continuance of 
slavery in their colonies, and of their participation in 
the slave-trade; and the good which resulted, the altered 
tone of mind in many of these elevated individuals, the 
foundation of new institutions and prisons, peniten- 
tiaries, and refuges, on some wise and humane prin- 
ciples, followed their labours almost everywhere with a 
success which never yet attended more reproachful and 
antagonistic means. With the captive and the criminal 
her influence was equally effective. Before her noble 
and gentle womanhood, before her kind manner, and 
beneath her affecting tones, the hardest hearts melted, 
the most savage creatures gave way. Those who had 
been exasperated by cruel usage into defiance, those 
who had been hardened by injustice into a strong indif- 
ference, those who had been plunged by neglect as much 
as by temptation into crime, became astonished at her 
sympathy, soothed by her consideration, their whole 
natures dissolved into tears and tenderness, and they 
kissed her hands, the very hem of her garments, and 
regarded her, and with truth, as a ministering angel of 
God. How much is there to be learned of the power of 
goodness to restore, and to reform, in the history of 
Mrs. Fry. It is little to call her the Female Howard. 
In the perfection of her spiritual nature, and her multi- 
form and immense achievements on behalf of her suf- 
fering fellow mortals, over evil, ignorance, harshness 
and oppression, over popular prejudice and official 
blindness, over the established wrongs of institutions, 
and the carelessness of the wealthy, there is no parallel 
amongst mere men or women to which we can point. 
The life of Elizabeth Fry was one long triumph in the 
cause of man, in the cause of virtue, mercy and love, 
without the trumpet blown, or the banner of assump- 
tion unfolded to the eyes of vulgar wonder. In the 
gentle, modest, and unobtrusive course of this true 
Christian gentlewoman, we are continually reminded of 
that divine example by which she had so devotedly, and 
as it were so unconsciously, through the yearnings of a 
pure and tender heart, modelled her own nature, and 
acquired strength as well as wisdom for her work. 
There is nothing which strikes us more forcibly in 
Elizabeth Fry, than the beautiful balance of her mind. 
Full of sensibility, yet calm; dignified, yet without 
haughtiness; zealous, yet not imperious; popular, 
yet not lifted up; commanding, and yet so kind; ex- 
posed to so many wordly influences, yet retaining so 
absolutely the tenderness of the Christian conscience, 
and the delicacy of the woman. In the great taskwork 
which she undertook, there was the most undaunted 
courage, yet no bravado; she had all the enthusiasm 
without which no new or arduous enterprise can be ac- 
complished, yet free from its too frequent Quixotism. 
With her all was as practical as it was uncommon. In 
her religious feeling there was nothing of the bigot. 
Nothing can be more lovely than the broad view which 
she took of the nature of Christianity. She retained 
the garb and address of the sect in which she was born 





and educated, yet she did not hesitate to declare that 
she regarded its peculiarities as non-essential to real 
religion, and as even involving the danger of resting in 
them, instead of the weightier matters of the law. In 
respect to marriage, the same liberality of sentiment 
distinguished her. She regarded the union of affection 
in young people as the great matter, and where there 
was no positive unsuitableness of other kinds, as to be 
considered before all questions of wealth and secta- 
rianism. Her heart embraced the true disciples of 
Christ, of whatever church or creed, and regarded these 
distinctions just as much matters of opinion as area 
hundred others in human society. The same wisdom 
of the heart was manifested by her in all regulations 
regarding her own sex in prisons, and asylums. She 
was careful to give these the safeguard of the attendance 
of those of their own sex. Strenuous advocate as she 
was for prison reform, she revolted at the horrors of the 
solitary, and the mischiefs of the silent systems. She 
looked on these systems, and most justly, as adapted 
only for the commencement of those moral reforms 
which require their objects to be gradually restored to 
the society of their fellows, by judicious admission to 
intercourse with such as may improve them, and 
strengthen them in habits of virtue. Even in the work 
of enlightening and elevating the poor, and in visiting 
the sick amongst them, she was anxious to point out 
that the most indigent were entitled to a delicacy, and 
an avoidance of dictation and intrusion. She shrank 
from what she called the ill-timed officiousness of “ good 
ladies visiting the poor.’ In no situation or circum- 
stance did she ever lose sight of the great truth that 
those that we would assist or reform, are fellow- 
creatures, children of the same immortal parent, and 
that it is not our merit but our privilege to serve them. 

We cannot close our notice of this beautiful life, 
which is edited by two of Mrs. Fry’s daughters witha 
tact and ability worthy of their task and relationship, 
without reverting to a remark which we very often hear, 
that it easy for the rich to be philanthropic. If it be 
so easy, why is it not more common? It is true that 
Elizabeth Fry was‘nobly supported in her labours, aud 
often accompanied in them by her brothers, gentlemen 
of great affluence, and in this respect she was all the 
more a suitable instrument of good. By the position 
and resources of her family, and the respect it had ac- 
quired, she was enabled to visit distant countries, and 
make her way into high places, which must otherwise 
have remained closed to her. In all these respects we 
contemplate with admiration the modest manner 1 
which she used her privileges, the anxiety not to be 
carried out of her true propriety; and the charm 
ing unity of all the family connexions by which 
she was surrounded. Iu other respects, Mrs. Fry did 
not eseape the trials of life. Philanthropists 
well as poets mnst “learn in suffering what they 
teach ;”” and Elizabeth Fry had to experience all the 
trials and humiliations attendant on a reverse of fortune 
—and in the latter part of her life to see her nearest ties 
severed rapidly, and even her own son in the prime of 
life cut off before her. The news of death after death 
came like the wind from the desert, which smote the 
house of Job at the four corners: and that at the moment 
when her frame was fast giving way under the weight 
of past labours rather than of days. 

But her work was done. She had introduced 4 
spirit and put into action principles of social regeneration 
which time can only extend more widely and root more 
deeply. These volumes should be read by every one— 
especially by our ladies of afiluenge and leisure.. They 
are a brilliant record of what may be done by é 
of their own sex for the human race without resigning 
one female grace, or neglecting one domestic duty. 
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ARREST OF M. CABET, THE HEAD OF THE ICARIAN COM- 
MUNISTS, 


By the Populaire of the 9th inst. we perceive that M. Cabet 
was arrested in Paris immediately on his arrival from England. 
In a letter addressed by him to the journals of Paris, he says, 
that ‘two hours after his entering that capital on his return 
from London, whitHer he had gone to conclude a negotiation for 
the emigration of his community to America, he was arrested 
onthe plea, not only of illegal association, but of a design to 
swindle the Icarians out of their money. ‘The scheme of emi- 
gration was treated as a ruse, under cover of which revolution 
was planned. All his papers, accounts, and correspondence, were 
seized, and he was expecting immediate committal to prison. 

“Thus,” adds M. Cabet, *‘ arriving fatigued and unwell, lam 
about to be consigned to a prison. Thus is the management of 
the Populaire rendered next to impossible, and by an indirect 
means it is sought to defeat a great enterprise of humanity, 
to oceasion an incalculab/e loss, and to snatch from us per- 
haps ..me millions which would have been the benefit of the 
por. But I trust that I shall have the protection of public 
opinion and of the press, but should I stand alone, I will de- 
fend myself against this most odious persecution, ” 

The arrest on this strange pretext has created a great sensa- 
tion, To us who so lately beneath our own roof gazed on the 
mild and benevolent features of M. Cabet, and listened to his 
plans of philanthropic good for his fellow men, it seems strange 
tothink of him as the inmate of a prison for these very plans. 

The fate of the Icarians is singular enough. Persecuted by 
all classes of their countrymen, even by the most zealous Re- 
formers, they agree to retire to a new world and iay the foun- 
dations of a new and better state of society; and for that they 
are persecuted too. They may neither stay in peace nor go in 
peace. The flerce and physical force democrats denounce them 
a8 traitors to their country, because they will not stay to fight 
out, as they contend, the liberties of France. To emigrate, in 
their eyes, from a land that affords them neither peace nor the 
means of living, is to abandon God’s organization. God’s or- 
ganization! Where is the law of God which says, remain 
crowding on one spot till you tread each other to mire? Re- 
main where men have thrice suffered themselves to become 
enslaved after they have broken their chains, and neither rest 
in peace nor rise in power and wisdom for the re-conquest of 
liberty and manhood. In the eyes of these crazy politicians 
emigration ‘is a crime, and all those who have from age to age 
8 fled from rancour and persecution, restlessness without re- 
sult, and faction without issue, havo been selfish cowards. 
Such then are the fathers of all new nations. Such were the 
tribes which poured from the east and peopled Europe—our an- 
cestors, Such were the pilgrim fathers; such the founders of 
the mighty continents of America, Anglo-India, and Australia. 
In this respect the English are especially base and sinful men, 
pouring in hundreds of thousands every year out of overpopu- 
lated kingdoms into new lands. 

Such are the doctrines of the purblind zealots who persecute 
and revile M. Cabet and the Icarians. Such are not ours. In 
our eye ** the earth is the Lord’s, ” all countries are ours where 
there is room to lay down human hearths, all men are our 
brethren, whether they dwellinthe cities of swarming Europe, or 
the deserts of trans-marine regions. They who go forth to plant 
lew nations in the free wilderness: to bear abroad civilization 
ind religion to yet unoccupied paradises, and spread life and 
happiness round the globe, are as genuine men, as true heroes, 
4% noble maintainers of God’s organizations and intentions, as 
anywho remain striving, also nobly, according to their con- 
ceptions, where they have perhaps neither scope nor hope of 
Success, 

Success, therefore, to M. Cabet and his Icarians when they 
onee free themselves from the tyrannous rule of the wretched 
Old citizen King; and success to all that remain behind, and 
there will be plenty in populous France—to fight out the battle 
of its abused liberties. 

_In the words of Fichte, that true enunciator of great Chris- 
tian truths, ‘ Let mere earth-born men, who recognize their 


Fatherland in the soil, the rivers, and the mountains, remain 
| citizens of the fallen state,—they retain what they desire and 
| what constitutes their happiness ;—the sun-like spirit, irre- 
| sistibly attracted, will wing its way wherever there is light and 
| liberty. And in this cosmopolitan frame of mind we may look 

with perfect serenity on the actions and the fate of nations, for 
| ourselves and our successors, even to the end of time,” 

j . 
THE WHITTINGTON CLUB. 

We have much pleasure in giving the following letter. The 
important fact of the club having secured the Crown and An- 
chor, marks a new era in the progress of its development. 
Scope and capacity for the unfolding of its plans are here af- 
forded, and we feel confident that we shall now soon see a re~ 
alization of the views with which this novel institution was 
commenced. In giving the communication unmutilated, we have 
only to remark, that the complimont so kindly bestowed on 
ourself is not, we are sorry to say, really deserved, our with- 
drawal of late from active exertions in this as well as other 
popular institutions, being simply the result of a stern neces- 
sity, that of steadfastly watching and counteracting a daring 
conspiracy against our reputation and our resources, which is 
now too well understood to require further notice, and the is- 
sue of which we at length believe that we discern. 

Sir, 

To sacrifices of your time and energies in the 
promotion of this institution, much of its present success may 
be ascribed. 

Your suffering yourself to be prevailed on to preside at the 
second public meeting convened by its founders, when others 
shrunk from the advocacy of a new and untried scheme,—your 
labours with the pen and in committees; whilst the public 
mind had to be awakened to advantages derivable from an union 
under one roof of a Club, a People’s College, and a place of 
social and intellectual amusement, and your retirement into 
the shade when success had been secured, are alike character- 
istic of the consistent and laborious advocate of popular and 
co-operative principles. 

The Whittington Club has got over the numberless difficul- 
ties attendant upon establishment of a new combination and 
now offers to all its members the use of two club houses, one 
at No. 7, Gresham-street, City; the other at 189, Strand, (late 
Crown and Anchor tavern). Classes are in operation for instruc- 
tion in French, Italian, German, Elocution, Discussion, Music, 
(vocal and instrumental) also Dancing and Fencing classes can 
and will be formed without delay, or any other branch of use- 
ful education, on receipt of a requisition signed by a sufficient 
number of members, and arrangements are completed for 
providing a Lecture for a large mixed audience on Thursday 
evening of each weck, with Soirees, Concerts, and Balls, on 
alternate Tuesdays. 

Such of your readers as are interested in associations for 
the physical and mental advancement of the people, will find 
much that is worthy of remark in this club, attaining to its 
present position, in so short a space of time; its obtaining 
subscribers to a Loan Fund, to the extent of nearly four thou- 
sand pounds in September and October of the disastrous year 
just past, and finding a sufficient number of men of energy, 
character and ability, to work through all details of two es- 
tablishments, including classes and amusements, with no other 
rewards than consciousness of doing good, and grateful thanks 
from all who are capable of appreciating qualities necessary to 
effect a full bination in this mercenary city, will, I 
trust, afford some encouragement and confidence to those who 
arc labouring to unite men to work out practical reforms, or to 
get rid of some of the many needless clogs and impediments 
tothe progress of enlightenment and regard for the rights of 
humanity. 





Iam, Sir, 
Your grateful well-wisher and constant reader, 
An original promoter of the Whittington Club, 


METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING THE 
DWELLINGS OF THE WORKING CLASSES, 


Public spirit commonly takes the lead of political institu- 
tions, and hence all salutary reform may be traced to the 
people. This is more especially the case in England. The 
formation of a Company for improving the dwellings of the 
working classes, being dependent on the energy and public 
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spirit of British capitalists, preceded the adoption of any effici- 
ent sanitary regulations by the Government. The two move- 
ments, however, as both may be traced back to the influence of 
individual benevolence acting upon widening circles of kindred 
minds and sympathies, must, in like manner, go on together. 

No improvement in the modes of building houses could effect a 
radical reformation in the condition of their inhabitants -with- 
out a co-operating improvement in the air that surrounds and 
pervades them by a removal of the sources of malaria; and no 
measures of amendment in sewerage and water supplies can re- 
medy the evils which must vitiate the existence of a population, 
whole families of which are crowded into single rooms, without 
conveniences of any kind, either of utility or common decency, 
or miserably crammed into garrets and cellars, like so much 
vermin. 

The thriving position of the ‘‘ Metropolitan Association for 
improving the Dwellings of the Working Classes,” is therefore 
a most cheering circumstance. It isan evidence that the in- 
dustrious classes are on the watch, and as ready to take all the 
advantages of the improvements offered to them, as capitalists 
and philanthropists are ready to enter into schemes and plans 
which tend to the important objects of removing the evils, 
hithertosupposed inseparable from the circumstances of those 
who do our hard work. 

At the third annual meeting of the directors of this Associ- 
ation, held last month at their offices in Coleman-street, it was 
stated that their range of buildings now in progress near old 
St. Pancras Church, would be ready for occupation early in 
February, and that sixty two sets of rooms had already been ap- 
plied for. The balance sheet shows a promising array of figures, 
and there is every reasou to believe that the undertaking will 
prove a profitable investment, and that this, and the other 
companies which have arisen with similar objects will be en- 
abled to enlarge their operations. If they eventually turn out 
to be (as it is now nearly certain they will) good pecuniary 
speculations, at the same time that their purpose is undeniably 
excellent, and in full accordance with the best spirit of the 
times, they cannot fail to meet with the most extensive en- 
couragement and success in a country like England. 

At the meeting to which we have alluded, and which was at- 
tended by Lords Morpeth, Robert Grosvenor, Ebrington, Dr. 
Southwood Smith, and others; Sir Ralph Howard tze chair- 
man of the Association, presiding,—it was proposed to erect a 
dormitory for single men on the plan of the one established in 
George Street, Bloomsbury, by the Labourers’ Friend Society. 
Excellent as this object is, and has proved to be, we were glad 
to see Dr. Southwood Smith oppose the measure, and that he 
carried the sense of the meeting with him. He rightly argued 
that the Association ought to keep to its own object—viz the 
preparation of dwellings at once cheaper and more commodious 
than any that can be at present obtained by working men and. 
their families. Their own especial object, he contended, was in 
its nature, progressive and expensive; they had already. 
gained knowledge from experience, and their next effort would 
be both cheaper and more complete. We are quite of this 
opinion, and consider that it would be a great error to divert 
the energies of the Association into other channels, now that 
they are upon the point of attaining the best possible success in 
what they have undertaken. 

The entire rental of one street in Drury Lane, let out to the 
poorest class, who live in the cellars, and attics, and back dens, 
amidst filth and disease, amounts to the immense sum of £2000 
per annum. It may be judged, therefore, with what avidity 
the new Buildings of this Association will be sought for. They 
are five stories high, ventilated throughout, with water laid on 
up to the top stories, and arrangements made to avoid the 
necessity of carrying anything up and down stairs, except 
articles of daily consumption. Nearly the whole of the Build- 
ings are fire-proof. Contrast these dwellings with the filthy 
attics , and dark cellors,and hovels, for which a greater rent is 
paid in the average, and: we may then judge of the value of this 
noble undertaking. 


ADDRESS FROM THE PEACE SOCIETY.—OUR NATIONAL 
DEFENCES.—INCREASE OF THE ARMY AND NAVY! THE 
MILITIA! &c, 


FRIENDS OF PEacr,—The newspapers are employing their columns 
in writing about ‘‘ our National Defences.” The defenceless 
state of our coasts is bitterly bewailed. The wooden walls of 





Old England are said to be no longer equal to our safety. The 
army is spoken of as a mere fragment of what it ought to be. We 
are said to require ten or twelve thousand additional troops of the 
line ; besides a Militia Force, or Army of Reserve, of about 150,000 
men. Invasion is talked of as if it were certain and imni. 
nent. By some, it is suggested that the male population should 
be trained to arms, as is the case on the Continent. The ex. 
pense is described as-not worth a thought—it would be economy 
to spend an additional eight or ten millions of pounds sterling per 
annum in this way. Notice of motion on this subject has 
already been given in the New Parliament ; and the First Lord 
of the Treasury has openly taken the case into his own hands, 

He hasstated that he shall be prepared, after the recess, to in. 
form the House, ‘* what has been done, and what is doing,” as to 
our state of national defence. He has further said, that he has 
been for some months past in frequent intercourse with the 
Commander-in-Chief about it. Every effort. is being made by 
an important portion of the public press, to write-up the War 
Spirit, and to ridicule the idea of depending for safety upona 
pacific policy, and a righteous administration of our public 
affairs, and on free and equitable trade and intercourse amongst 
he nations of the world. Scheme after scheme is put forth; 
but all with the same intention, to maintain and extend the 
War system. 

What does all this mean? Whence arises the danger of a 
European War or an invasion ? In the speech recently delivered 
from the Throne, Her Majesty has assured us, that she ** looks 
with confidence to the maintenance of the general Peace of 
Europe.” Yet we are to have more soldiers to send abroad; 
and we are to have a Home Army besides; call it Militia, o 
what you please; and perhaps also to have our coasts covered 
with fortresses, and bristling with cannon; and we are asked 
to tax ourselves yet more heavily, and to entail additional 
burdens upon our posterity for these purposes! Is this 
reasonable, or right, or necessary ? 

What then is tobe done? This is the question for the people 
of England to decide. . All are interested in it; but more ¢e- 
pecially those who believe that. all War.is sinful, and who con- 
sequently ‘feel it their duty: to seek the abolition of the entire 
system ; many of whom would, by their conscientious convie- 
tions on this point, be exposed to much ‘personal suffering, and 
even to the loss of liberty, inferior only to life itself. 

The precise plan of the Government is not yet known. _Butit 
is quite plain that an increase and extension of the War system 
are contemplated, and probably in the most obnoxious forms, 
those of a Militia Force, or.a Home Army. If we wait, until 
Parliament shall re-assemble, it may be too late to interpose any 
effort against the movement.. Now, during the recess, le 
ELEcrors communicate with Honourable Members, and protest 
against all and every increase. of the war expenses of the 
country. Let the people at large meet together, and adopt 
Peririons against all such plans as are suggested, and strongly, 
ask further for the immediate reduction of our existing estab- 
lishments, and: call for a law by which ‘all inter-national dis 
putes must be settled by negociation or arbitration alone. Lt 
such Petitions be adopted every where, and be poured into the 
House so soon as it shall re-agsemble. Let the whole matter be 
thoroughly canvassed in all quarters, and let the friends 0 
Peace hold themselves in readiness to persevere in a firm an 
decided opposition to the whole scheme, until it be entirely 
abandoned, 

Morality, Benevolence, Religion, all call us to prompt and 
united action. ; 
MEET AT ONCE AND PETITION ! 


Office, 19, New Broad Street, London. 
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